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related to what was said in public. 
What sponsors of the Tibet resolu- 
tion hoped the debate would do was 
this: 

1. Drive a wedge between Com- 
munist China and the governments 
of neutralist Southeast Asia. 

2. Further intensify public outrage 
over the Tibetan crime, particularly 
in Asia, where an attitude of awak 
ened skepticism, merging into hos- 
tility, is replacing earlier naiveté re 
garding Communist China. 

3. Encourage a split between Mos- 
cow and Peiping. Russia was con 
fronted with the task of publicly de- 
fending its misbehaving ally; and in 
so doing, the Russians inevitably dis- 
sipated to some extent the roseate 
atmosphere of sweetness and light 
which Khrushchev had sought to 


cultivate. 


Moscow Defends Peiping 


This necessity to undercut Russia’s 
own interests, if only temporarily, 
could not have been pleasant for the 
Kremlin, and was likely—so some 
delegates hoped to increase the 


Kremlin's irritation with Commu 
nist China. 

Conspicuously absent in the corri 
dors was any hope of materially im- 
proving the tragic lot of the Tibetan 
people. No one believed Mao Tse- 
tung would bow politely to the UN 
and say, “Beg your honorable par 
don. Didn't know you felt that way 
about Tibet. We'll withdraw tomor 
row. 


had 


agreement, however, that the other 


If there been widespread 


purposes—isolation of Peiping and 


education of Asia—would be served, 


the UN would have plunged into the 
task with relish. 

The difficulty was that many 
doubted this, and the outcome seemed 
to confirm the doubts. Neutralist 
Asia did not want to be put on a spot 
where it had to choose between of 
fending Communist China and gloss- 
ing over the Tibetan tragedy. 

India, Indonesia, Burma and oth 
ers were not yet ready to abandon 
their policy of patience with their 
great neighbor to the north; some 
were frankly afraid to do so, with 
Chinese troops on Indian soil. Yet 
their decision to stand aloof from a 


UN verdict which was mild in the 
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extreme was hard to explain and 
justify to their people. The resolu- 
tion introduced by Ireland and Ma 
laya, which eventually passed, 45-9 
with 26 abstentions, was so conserva 
tive that failure to vote Yes was, in 
effect, a refusal to say even, Tsk, Tsk. 

In this dilemma, the Southeast 
Asian governments were inclined to 
blame the West, and particularly the 
United States, for forcing them to 
take a stand, as much as they blamed 
Peiping for the initial act. The effect 
of forcing an ultimate showdown in 
some cases was to set up antago 
nisms, not between them and Com 


munist China, but between them and 


the United States. Britain, deeply 


concerned over India’s dilemma, ab 
stained from voting. 
also have 


The Tibet debate may 


backfired as an effort to awaken the 
peoples of Asia as distinct from their 
governments. These peoples were al 
ready acutely aware of the thrashings 
of the Chinese Communist dragon. 
Waving the bloody flag seemed to 
some of them “just propaganda,” “a 
cold-war exercise.” They resented be 
ing 
that the “spirit of Camp David’ 


“propagandized,” and feared 


in which they had placed so much 
hope—would be spoiled. 

Did the Tibet debate serve to drive 
a wedge between Moscow and Pei 
ping? Here the information availabk 
is particularly sketchy. Moscow, fully 
aware of the West's intention, gav 
top priority to defense of Peiping, 
letting the chips of coexistence fal 
where they might. 

The 


simply to rub some of the gloss tem 


net effect may have been 


porarily off the Khrushchev peace of 


tensive—a result considered highly 


desirable in some Western capitals, 
but costly to the West among thos 
nations which wanted to nurse and 
encourage the newborn dove 


Thus 


who pressed for the Tibet debate, 


r} 


many, even among those 
had mental reservations as to its ck 
sirability. Others were sirongly op 
posed. Yet the job had to be done 
the majority recognized it as a mora 
World 
not have understood or forgiven 


the UN had swept 


rug. So principle has won out over 


imperative. opinion would 


Tibet under the 
expediency at least to the extent of 
45 afirmative votes in an assembly of 
82 countries. 


Mr Frye 4 


ry member of the taft 
Christian Saence Monitor ance 194! 


been its United Nations correspondent 


mine years 
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Non-Communist World in Flux 





It is clear now that a thaw is 


on 


and in more than Soviet-American 


diplomat relations. It is breaking 


all 


one 


out all over. As of now. however, 


one can do 1s as 
For all 


is that the old 


report it, mi h 


would like to define it one 


an be sure of 


is breaking 


' 
oO 


pattern 


up—but the shape of 


, 
ome ts still uncertain 


’ nos 
Hines 


This is truce, particularly of changes 


in the non-Communist world 


changes in its trade 


The en 
{ Western 


patterns of ot 


producti ind of defense 


, 
tire huge oundation 


unity and ooperation 1s obviously 


in process ot shifting This is not 


necessarily bad tor the non-Commu 


nist world it could be: nor 


rood 


yg ulthough 


» be. What ts 


vd that 


newsworthy § 


inder way, even if the 


unpredi t 


non 


om 


Ame t 


now it is the dollar 


.' ast 


shored i} 


lehicit of 


fiscal hemorrhage can not continue 


without disaster to the United States, 


not to mention our allies and friends 


ibroad 
United States Secretary of the 


B. 


1 rh a 
ics to do several things about 


Treasury Robert Anderson urged 


} 
our il} 


; : 
this—to take some of America’s for 


len off its back, provide 


more of their own military equip 


American 


And some of America’s al 


ment, ease their curbs on 
imports. 
lies are already moving in to help 
by lowering trade barriers and talk 


about world 


ing levelopment pro 


grams. 
Changing Arms Picture 
The 


ture 1s 


non-LCommunist world 


also changing in terms of 


military procurement. United States 


rms manulacturers are | 


creasing amounts ol api 
If tt 


tonn seems destined to 


West German plants 
up, 


major weapons producer. Big 


produc cr >, 
Aircraft, General I 


can armaments 
Lax kheed 
United Aircraft, Continental Motors. 
General Dynamics, Bell Aircraft 


R adio ( OT} 


} 


and 
ora 

investing hundreds 

dollars in German firms, 

writing plant construction 


West 


financed plan 


out Germany. Unite 


produ 


short-range missiles, electronic equip 
ment, military aircraft, and so on, are 
beginning to dot West Gern any 


This deve lopment cannot but 
an effect on United States-We 
West 


Bonn’s poli 


} 


rope trade, on Gern 
and 
West Germany's px 


strength in NATO cannot but 


economy on 


prestige 


crease as it becomes a major 


ducer of NATO armaments 
There 
result, Paris-Bonn relations may 


fer, as West Germany forges 


with American support, in the pro 


duction of military equipment for 


the alliance 


are already signs that, as a 


France is already disgruntled that 


the United States is moving atomi 


air squadrons over into Britain an 


| 


bases in Italy 


that it 


setting up weapons 


because of France insistence 
must have 

ons on 
secret 
Caulle's London ts 
London takes 
° ° 1 
Atlantic al 


lance. 


= , 
perceptib! ) y as 


i vreater role 


The continenta lations, for their 


sritain s pol 


} ire 
on Furope ; 
The 


Commiuttec 


susi oT 


icy 


Se! 


study 


and 
cleay American 
policy f led, should be de 
voted o strengthening the 
alliance but t g Atlantic 
al and 


politic 


community if 


the econom! 
Another part of the changing pic 
lirectly cerns the 


have been made bout 


ture American 


economy ¢ past, dire prophecies 
what would 
happen to the [ States if there 
«<} 1 } 


should be ar global dis 


irmament 
collapse conomy. 
Russians, 
imsist 
that \ 
not depend on 
Nikita S. Khrus! 
Nations Ger 
18 Asse 


that disarma 


tat loes 


Said 
I Inited 


bly on Sep 


Assem 


er 


, x 
rtions to the efiect 


tember 


would ke ad to a 


economic de in the 


mis OF 


ind 


pression 
ustrially highly developed coun 


tries Oo ne witalist world are 
erroneous. 


Thus the 


Western relation 


g acce pted picture of 
is rapidly chang 
ing. To date, however, the fluidity of 


the situation is more noticeable than 


the emergence of a new pattern. 


Neat STANFORD 





FOREIGN POLICY FORUM "No' — Acheson 


© Dean Acheson, former Secretary of State in the Truman 
Is U.S. on Right 


\dministration, is the author of Power and Diplomacy 
e e (Harvard University Press, 1958). The following article 

p q Track in Dealing which appeared in The New York Times of October 3 
and is reprinted here with its permission, reported the 


WithKhrushchev ? views of Mr. Acheson at an unofhcial cunleene 


prominent Germans and Americans on East-West 


sions, as they affect the two countries 








( Washington correspondent William proposed that the Western garrisons 
S. White says that “fateful changes 1 West Berlin be replaced by “neu 
in high foreign policy are taking tral torces” under the UN. 

place in an almost total absence of 


public discussion among the pol: Threat Not Removed 


lary position was the central top 
today’s discussion among the 50 del 
gates to the privately orgamized Ger 
man-American conterence. Leadiny 
political and academic personalit 
ucians.” Dean Acheson, in a speech After Mr. Khrushchev's talks with ot the two countries are taking 


in West Germany, started a debate President Eisenhower last week end, 19 the towr-day 


symposium 
about the E:ssenhower-Khrushchet the President said Mr. Khrushches Dr. Henry A. Kissinger of Har 
negotiations which has caused a split had removed any threat to a nego vard University and Adalbert Ws 
among Democrats and brought are tiated settlement of the Berlin prob stein, Frankfurt military comme 
tort from James P Warburg The lem. tator, spoke at the outset of the day 
Editor ) In Mr. Acheson's view, the Soviet discussion 
Union raised the Berlin crisis to fee! Dr. Kissinger held torth the 
Bonn, Germany, Oct. 2 Dean out the strength of the North Atlan that the Western world’s abi 
Acheson, former Secretary of State, tic alliance leter Communist aggression 
leveled stinging criticism today at There is tain relaxation overbalanced on the side ot all-out 
President Eisenhower's attempt to now,” he said lieve this period = clear tahation 
reach an accommodation with the is of a detinite duration. When the ning of all means of 
Soviet Union on Berlin. time is up, we had better be strong itary potential of NATO's | 
It is playing the Soviet game to enough. pean members in particular 
agree even to discuss the Berlin situa The Der irty’s foreign Herr Weinstein, who set 
tion, Mr. Acheson said at a news con policy expert sal hat the NATO al the German General Staff 
terence. He declared that any change liance, whose military achievements War Il, likewise called 
in the existing regime would be ™: since 1952 wer otable for the lack build-up ot Allied mualitary 
very bad idea.” ... ot anv.” should nid up its detensive West Germany. He start 
Mr. Acheson summed up his view power quickly ference usserting th 
ot the Berlin situation in these There 1s not much time lett, ‘ HOTTA Hed tor the equipric 
words said West German armes 


“All the trouble in Berlin is caused Mr eson ‘har trate 


} 


\” nuci¢eatr pons 


by Mr. Khrushchev. The situation — lis s put forward on recepti The West Germans 


there could endure tor the indefinite yround. President Esenhower's ex to detend themselves 


future. But he decided to upset < presse d willingness to bring an open circumstances 
Wwrangement a year ago. mind to future ne yotiations on the the ountry 
“IT would tell Mr. Khrushchev that ferlin issue has stirred a sense of more | 
I would not discuss Berlin. Let's talk uneasiness here that has not abated stationed in Germ 
about other matters, but there is cle spite repeated reassurances con on the order 
nothing to talk about there... . eved from Washington. wartime West Wall’ 
“The present occupation status is The West German government erected along the East German 
quite satisfactory. It is quite adequate announced today that Chancellor der to give the NATO comn 
leave it alone.” Konrad Adenauer had received the continuous front, ace 
Premier Khrushchev proposed last latest of these, a personal letter from Weinstein. 
November that West Berlin be made the President, and was “very satis The ensuing closed discussion wa 
a free city, suggesting that the Unit- fied.” The contents of the letter were notable, according to persons present 
ed Nations might have a role in its not disclosed. for the unanimity with which Hert 


government. Later the Soviet Union An appraisal of the Western mili Continued on page 





"Yes' — Warburg 


James P. Warburg, who has served the 


government in 


various capacities, is the author of many books, pantphiets 


ind articles on problems of American foreign policy. His 
letter to the editor of The New York Times of October 
1959 is reprinted here with his permission and that 


of the newspaper. 


Mi IST Americans, except for a 
curiously assorted vocal mi 
nority, seem to agree that President 


Kisenhower deserves the nation’s and 


the world’s gratitude for having 


broken through the diplomatic dead 
’ 


lock and opened the door to a possi 


ble liquidation of the cold war 


Without minimizing the obstacles 


remaining to bn overcome, most 


Americans likewise appear to tee! 


that at this moment President Eisen 


} 


hower deserves the wholehearted 


support of a united nation in follow 


ing up his courageous initiative to 


Ww ird peace 
Yet at 


Premier 


the very when 


Khrushchev 


und the 


lling his 


own peopl people ot China 


ot his recently gained conviction that 
hoth the 


Arn reat 


sire 


the 
ce 
lispatch 


American people and 
yovernment 
in October 


West 


j™ me 
trom Bonn carned 


York 


“Dean 


Cserma Vv. 
Veu 


reads 


on the front page ot The 

Times ot October 3, 
\ he sor 
veled st 


President 


tormer Secretary of State, 


inging critict 


today at 


} isenhower 5 ittemypyt 


ommodation with the 


Soviet Union on Berlin 


reach in ia 


\ he son 
Soviet 


The dispat h quotes Mr 
iS saving It is playing the 


vame to agree discuss the 


even to 


Berlin situation. There nothing to 


talk about there 


Choice of Time and Place 


The writer has disagreed with Mr. 

Acheson over our German policy for 
} 

But he ad 


mired and respected Mr. Acheson's 


' 
ten years has also 


long 


many hne qualities. It is impossible 
Mr. 


Ac heson should have ( hose n this par 


for him to understand why 


ticular moment to 
he 
tin Grermany 


Mr Acheson 


known that his 


vent 


cism or why should h 


to voice 
Surely 


ction WouUul 


the unmreconstructed Stal 


would gladly 
Mr. Khrushche 
torts to liquidate the cold war 


} 
icast 


Moscow who 


could, frustrate 


to 
he 


ion would 


ircna. Surely 


that 


must 
his act 
dithcult 


tor President 


overcome the stubborn 
llor Adenauer 
why, at the cry 
Mr. Khrushche 
Amer 


behind their 


ot Chance 
And 


when 


moment 


himself that the people 


President 
should Mr Acheson 


stood solidly 
on this 

choos 
dence of disunity? 
It is not the 


nounced a 
Mr 
The 
agreed to discuss 
the 
moved 


And what ts 


tiver 


Acheson consid 

President | 
Ber] 
duress 
What is 
Mr 


which 


astrous 


ha 
wrong al 


Acheso 


threat of 


Reinforcing NATO 
“The 


quit 


resent occ upation 
he 


endure tor the indefinite 


satistactory, said 


to make it endure, since 
viously 


sians, Mr 


not satustactory t 
Acheson declare 
must quickly reinforce the 
strength of NATO. “The 
much time left,” he said 

In other words, we must 1 


1vions oO 


nd in 


the bankrupt policy of “pos 


strength” and to the ster 


turn to 


creasingly explosive deadlock in Eu 
rope which 
Ache son 5 
his 


| Dulle s. 


prevailed throughout Mr. 


stew urdship and that of 
John 


successor, the late Foster 


of continuing, rath 
the cold 
in themselves con 
ls which Mr. Ache 


the politic al 


Western alli 


to liquidate, 
war stulti . 
structive 


has in the past ren 
its allies great 


He 


iticism 


ind 
and aistit j vice. has 
borne mucl just cr with 
restraint. It is, 


* tracic ft 
more (trayKn Oo 


see 
resourceful mind ap 


soned in the frozen 


will 


no om 


heson speaks in 
either the leadership 
the Demo 


certain 


Acheson 


were 


Democt 


Mr 
nant nited States Ambassa 


B. 


members 


dot her« i | 
Meyner of New 


of the United 


Governor Robert 


Jersey, all 
States group, told re 


porters that they agreed that the of 


; ’ 


| 
tering of strategic nuclear 


West Gert 


arms to 


was “most unde 
sirable 


The set 


cording to p 


isc O 

that a 
trengthening of NATO 
poter ial to 


meet the cor 


art pants, 
ret ! 
genera 
' 
miaiitary 


was necessary 


itinuing Soviet threat. 








fe 


FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


New Africa and the World 








To paraphrase a statement Sir An 
drew Cohen, a former governor ol 
Uganda, made about Ruanda-Urundi 
in 1959 before the Trusteeship Coun 
cil, on which he represents Britain: 
“Those who have had the privilege of 
visiting Africa are invariably struck 
by its great beauty. No one, I think, 
now call 


sleeping beauty, but some of us 


would this 


continent a 
might call it a waking beauty.” 
Africa is indeed awake, and its re 
lations with the rest of the world are 
changing at a breath-taking pace. 
Until World War II, which precipi 
tated the breakup of Western colo 
nialism throughout the non-Western 
world, the position of each African 
territory in world affairs was deter 
mined by the Western nation which 
administered it. The Africans had no 
voice of their own, and even their 
contacts with each other were limited 
by lack of communications over the 
continent's vast distances, and by the 
ultural as well as political and eco 


nomic 


orientation of each 


colonia! 


area toward its respective metro 


politan country be it Britain or 
France, Belgium or Spain or Portu 
gal. 

With the spread of movements for 
independence, the map of Africa is 
astir with changes in nomenclature, 
as well as in relationships between 
African territories and their colonial 
rulers and between the various newly 
formed African units. The multira 
multinational 


cial and 


Common 
wealth, with Britain at its core, wel 
comed Ghana to its membership in 
1957 and is 


preparing to welcome 


Nigeria in 1960—in spite of the vio 
lently anti-African policy of one of 
South Africa. The 
Community, established by General 


Charles de Gaulle under the 1958 


its members, 


constitution of the Fifth Republic, 
offers a framework for the coopera 
tion of France with its African terri 
tories from Senegal to Madagascar, 
all of which, under Article 86, have 
the right to choose independence if 
they wish. And in Léopoldville Bel 
gians who are aware of the new 
trend hope that a Belgian-Congolese 
Community may emerge by peaceful 
means from the current turmoil pre 
cipitated by African demands for in 


creased political rights. 


Autonomy—or Independence? 


Three major questions dominate 


discussions in Africa about the fu 
ture shape of its relations with the 
world. First, will some territories be 
satished with autonomy within an 
organization established, in the first 
instance, by the colonial power, or 
will all demand independence? Sex 
ond, if all achieve independence, will 
Africa run the danger of being Bal 
kanized, or will the new states avert 
this danger by creating one federa 
tion or more? And, third, will inde 
pendent African states, whether fed 
erated or not, retain strong ties with 
the West?: Will they drift into the 
Communist orbit?; or Will they fol 
low the example of India and Egypt 
ind adopt a policy of nonalignment? 


In British West 


been 


Africa the debate 
} 


has unequivocally settled for 


the independence, within the Com 
monwealth, of Ghana and Nigeria. 
Within the Community, however, 
the issue is still undecided. Guinea's 
abrupt decision in October 1958 to 
make use of its right for withdrawal 
under Article 86 of the French Con 
stitution caught France unprepared 

and the hostility shown by Paris 
toward Sekou Touré was 


African 


not lost on 


the other territories. The 


French feared and rightly that 
Guinea's decision might set an ex 
ample for its neighbors. If those who 
voted No were treated as well as 
those who voted Yes, the Commu 
nity might break up before it had 
had time to become consolidated 
For a few months after Guinea 
withdrawal, it looked as if the othe: 
follow the advi 


territories would 


of Félix Houphouet-Boigny, premic: 


r 


of the Ivory Coast, and remai 


satished with autonomy with 
the Community and with the pros 
pect of continued financial aid from 
France. But signs of unrest soon be 
came visible in Senegal and the Su 
dan, which had formed the Federa 
tion of Mali. Léopold Senghor 
Senegal, who is president of the Leg 
islative Assembly of the federatior 
and is noted for his French poetry 
as well as for his political activitic 
spoke in July 1959 of independen 
as the ultimate goal. Younger me 
among his supporters demanded that 


spoke 


Senegal should have its own sf 


men in international bodies, such a 
the United Nations and the Interna 
tional Labor Organization. Leaders 
of the Sudan demanded indeper 


ence. 


And at the September meceti 
Executive Council of 
Modibo Keita. Suda 


nese premier, who is president of t! 


ot the 


Community, 


Federation of Mali, declared that t! 
federation would seek independe: 
by peaceful means, within the frame 
work of the Community. 

While the Ivory Coast may con 
tinue to prefer autonomy as long a 
Houphouét-Boigny is at the heln 
and may influence the position of 
those members of the Council of th 
Entente—which it has formed wit! 
the Republic of 


Voltaic Republic, 


Dahomey, the 


the Mauritania 





Islamic Republic, the Republic of 


Niger, the State of Sene gal and the 


Sudanese Republic—which have not 
already opted for independence, some 
experts that 


predict independence 


will be the eventual choice of all the 
Should 


question 


former French territories. 


this prove truc, then the 


will arise whether the Community 
can prove as flexible as the Common 
wealth in reconciling the interests of 
the metropolitan country with its 


covonies Uhe 


yx nd on the 


ormer answer will ce 
extent to which France, 
with it 


vA d FON 


onally central zg 


ernme 
of Brit 


system. 


develop the flexibility 


' 
unwritten constitutional! 


Balkanization—or Federation? 


If and when Irican terri 


tories all ucve i¢ ndence, 


will 


' 
Africa become a new Balkans, con 


stantly subject to cruptions of con 
flicts between neighboring states, and 
thus a temptats r great 


7) power in 


tervention’ ll the independent 
’ 


states stabilize the continent through 


one tederation or more? 
As ol 1959, 


lor combining 


two general patterns 


the cw tates into 


larger groups were under discussion. 
The first 


proposed 


pattern wa 4 1oose uNnlONn, 


y Houphouet-Boigny, and 


mbodied under his leadership in the 


E.ntente, whose seven 


, , : 
members f in t ir ow political 


institutions Du un f . » COOP 


erate with respect to customs trade, 


communications and other technical 


natters The second pattern 1s a 
strong federation, tor West Atrica to 


Afra 


urged by 


, 
with, but later for 


Start aasa 


whole, which 1s Sekou 
Kwame Nkrumah, who 


together formed the Guinea-Ghana 


Toure ind 


union in 1959 

This union, howe vcr, has so tar 
paper. Meanwhile, 
Wilham V. Tubman of 


remained on 
President 


Liberia, at the Sanoquelli conference 


of July 1959 attended by Liberia, 


Ghana and Guinea, urged a loose 
union of African states for the time 
being. And it is doubtful that any 
decision on federation will be taken 
until after Nigeria, the 

West Africa which has the larg 
population, achieves independence 


and thus a 


voice in world affairs 


in 1960. 
Who Would Lead? 


WwW ho 


West Afric ni dera 


Moreover, the question 
would lead a 


tion may raise delicate blems 


Nkrumah seemed to bx 
contender 


ning until Sek« 


took 


observers believe that 


power in Guinea some 


(;uinea 
leader, with h 


is preatecr lion, 


, 
may win out; while others 
that Ghana's cocoa produc 
will 


give primacy in 


one can yet predict what 
assume influence in inde p 


And 


Tubman has emerged as a 


reTia. 


, 
g meanwhile 


between contending aspi 


may yet play an importa 


t 
self. As om looks out ot 


an Foreign Ministry a 


racetrack, one cannot bul speculate 


as to the lentity of the 


itimate 
winner at the how 


West 


ved, it 


goal post Few, 
bel: ¢ that even | a 

leration 
would attr: whose 
problems d spects 
and where 


der auspicious circumstan 


I ing anvika 


be formed by Uganda 
and Kenya, which alre: 
joint technical sery 
the High Commission 
rica in Nairobi. 

But, 
states federate or not, wi 


West they 


S.S.R. and Communist 


whether the 


] | 
main linked to the 


turn to the | 


4 hina, or will they on the 


} 
I 


remain 


sidelines of the East-West struggle? 
If the Western nations are patient 
mm to be 


and wise, there is good reas 


lieve that the 


Western political overlordship, will 


Africans, freed from 


retain close economic and cultural 


ties with the West. The Africans, as 


has already been pointed out, are 


sober-minded and realistic. They are 
aware of the cultural ties language, 
education mtacts through litera- 


which link 


London and Brussels. 


ture, 

olonial powers for- 
iking politic al use of 
the Afri- 
request in reased cul- 
vd take, addi 


and 


ittachment 5, 


import 
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leveiop bilingual educa 
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West, East, or Communism? 


The Africans are also keenly aware 


advantages they can 
maintaining relations 
etropolitan countries. 
h and English colonies 
with 


merchants and 


o dealing 
sritish 
rancs and pounds ster 

ome the prospect of 
mutually 


is, coffee, 


om petitive 
cotton—in 
For example, Guinea, 
| 
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ence, has 


been sell- 


and coffee to 
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a decision ap 
planters and mer- 
But they hope to obtain con 
ind— hopefully —increased 
trom London and Paris, 
British Colonial Devel- 
1 (BCDF) and the In- 
for Economic and 
velopment in the Overseas 

rritories (FIDES), respectively. 

l he i] er 

look But hopes for aid 
from the Common Market, from in- 


ternational 


iatives to such aid often 
attractive 


nstitutions, from the 


bloc, have not 


(Communist yet been 
realized ot a Signinficant scale. Ex 


pectations I 


or prompt assistance trom 





the United Nations—tor example by 
Guinea on the departure of the 
French administration—were dashed 
by the customary investigations and 
delays which seem inordinately long 
to impatient peoples. As seen trom 
Atrica, the mills of international h 
nancial agencies grind slowly and 
they grind exceeding small—$549.6 
million loaned by the World Bank 
to Atrica up to the present time and 
about $3.4 million in 1958 through 
the UN expanded technical assist 
ance program. And, as compared to 
country’s estimated 


this resources, 


the dimensions of the aid provided 
by the United States seem very mod 
$62.8 million under the Mutual 
Security Act in 1958 
and technical assistance, raised to a 


planned level of $94.4 million for 


est 


lor economic 


the fiscal year which began on July 
1, 1959. 
What can be done to improve this 


situation? One French economist, 


Pierre Moussa, has proposed a “cos 


mic tax” which would be collected 


throughout the developed areas for 
the development of Africa. Others 
among them General de Gaulle and 


President Eisenhower—urge a poo! 


to which Western nations would 


contribute for the development ot 
the underdeveloped. Still others con 


tend that the Colombo Plan, in 


which both givers and recipients, 


necting together, allocate tunds to 


the projects regarded by both groups 


as most worthy of support, would 
prove a useful precedent tor Africa. 

Whatever scheme or combination 
of schemes may be adopted in the 
that, 


with a multiplicity of new countries 


tuture, it already seems clear 


m Atrica, it will prove necessary to 


assign grants on a pooled basis if 
each territory ts to obtain aid without 
having to enter into a dangerous 
tavors ot the Western 
Paul 


Cs. Hoftiman, Manaping director ot 


the UN Special Fund, established in 


contest tor the 


or Communist—powers. As 


1958, has said, what is most needed 


tor Atrica as well as other underde 


veloped areas 1s an international de 
velopment association with substan 
tial resources at its disposal. 


Meanwhile, the Africans, even 


though they may be indifferent to or 
opposed to communism, are inter 


ested in the methods used by Russia. 


and even more, by Communist 


China, for economic development. 


Failure to obtain timely and ade 


quate aid from the West may encour 
age economic ties with the Commu 


nist bloc—as in Guinea—or bring 


about disappointed alootness from 


the West. 


Atrica 1s a continent of infinite 


sadness—the corroding sadness of 


mans maltreatment of other men be 
cause of color, religion or social 
status. This kind of sadness is just 


Rock, in 


English cities where West Indians 


' 
as destructive in Little 


are roughly handled, or in Paris, 
where Algerians live in didonvilles 
shacks built out of gasoline cans, as 
it is in Johannesburg or Léopoldvill 
This sadness, however, is beginning 
to litt in those areas of Africa wher« 
independence is creating a new rela 


tionship between black and white 


Sadness—and Promise 


But Africa is also a continent o 


infinite promise—the unquenchabl 

promise that men of all races wi 

one day learn to treat cach other, not 

in terms of color, race or religion 
in terms of their merits as hu 
\ 


Man Ocings. This promise ts already 


but 


in the course of realization in those 
areas of Atrica where the absence ot 
white settlers makes African self-rule 
ind voluntary cooperation with non 
Africans readily practicable. As Afri 
cans acquire education, master the 
skills of modern technology and ris 
up the financial ladder, they atta: 
a higher status in the eyes of th 
makes the color of 


whites which 


their skins increasingly irrelevant 


Will the white settlers in East an 


South Africa and in Algeria, the: 


find the moral fortitude to fulfill the 
promise of equality of opportunity 


which is at the very heart of the 


democracy that the West offers as 


foil to communism? 
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